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we LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Notable Women in Humane Work. 

Among women who have been for a long time 
valuable workers in the humane cause is Mrs. 
Florence Suckling, wife of Captain Suckling of 
Highwood, Romsey, Hampshire, England. Mrs. 
Suckling has been in humane work since she 
was a child, and for 39 years she has been 
specially active in humane educational work for 
children. 

She was reared among animals and taught to 
be humane by Miss Mitchell, a real ‘‘pioneer,”’ 
who dated back to Martin’s time. She joined 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals when ten years of age. When 
George T. Angell went over to London she saw 
him and heard all he had to say about the work 
in America. 

The Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals began an educational work 
soon after Mr. Angell’s visit to London. This 
work was started by publishing a paper called 
The Animal World, in 1869, and Mrs. Suckling 
wrote for this paper from its first issue. She 
went into the village schools at that time and 
talked to the children on humane subjects, and 
it was soon discovered that she had a very spe- 
cial gift for this sort of work. Since this begin- 
ning she has enlarged her work so that it in- 
cludes at this present day’ plays which she has 
written, operettas which have been given in 
Romsey and in other places, and lantern slide 
lectures, all on this same subject of kind consid- 
eration of animals. 

Mrs. Suckling was the founder of the Band of 
Merey. In the early spring of 1874 she started 
a work among children in her own village which 
she called a ‘‘Humanity Class or the Army of 
Kindness.’’ Mr. Colam, then secretary of the 
R. S. P. C. A., commended the idea in The 
Animal World of the succeeding winter, and 
Mrs. Smithies called together a class of children 
in the spring at Wood Green which they named 
the ‘‘Band of Merey,’’ because her son, Mr. 
Smithies, had been one of the founders of the 


Band of Hope and had started a magazine called 
The Band of Hope Review. 

At the present time Mrs. Suckling conducts a 
most interesting Children’s Corner, called ‘* The 
Army of Kindness,’’ in the Romsey Weekly 
Advertiser. It was Mrs. Suckling who first 
thought of having slides made to illustrate the 
very popular story of ‘‘Black Beauty.’’ She 
has a number of interesting lantern slide lec- 
tures which are the joint production of herself 
and her husband, who is an accomplished ama- 
teur photographer and who prepares the slides. 
It was she who started the idea of humane plays 
and operettas. She, therefore, can certainly be 
said to have been a pioneer in most important 
directions of humane work. 

In her beautiful home in Highwood, a fine old 
mansion built by her father, Admiral Suckling, 
she has a valuable collection of books relating to 
humane treatment of animals; also in a cabinet 
she has files of reports of animal societies from 
all over the world. She has compiled and pub- 
lished a large volume of selections from books 
and magazines, called ‘‘The Humane Edueator,’’ 
which is most valuable for use in schools, and 
which should be placed in every public library. 
With her home and foreign correspond- 
ence, her musical compositions, lantern slide 
talks, magazine and newspaper work, Mrs. 
Suckling may be said to have devoted her life 
to the cause of kind and just treatment of ani- 
mals to an extent that few humane workers 
have ever reached. 

Mrs. Suckling’s horses, dogs and eats are all 
animals that have been rescued from suffering. 
Joe and Charlie, her carriage horses, were taken 
from London fashionable life, where they had 
suffered all the torture that can be inflicted on 
horses by society women, until their tempers 
were so bad that it needed two or three men to 
harness them, but after being for a little while 
in Captain Suckling’s stable they became as 
quiet as lambs. Other horses, dogs and cats are 
enjoying the comfort of this peaceful, happy 
home, where the two important factors in the 
higher life-——humane teaching and humane ac- 
tion—go hand in hand. 

We have few such workers in the cause of 
what are called the ‘‘lower animals’’ as Mrs. 
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Florence Suckling. Long may she live to carry 
on her extensive and valuable work. To her 
the writer of this inadequate article is deeply 
indebted for many encouraging letters contain- 
ing words of good cheer and often enclosing 
clippings from across the sea useful in this 
magazine. The interesting parrot story used 


this month, ‘‘Polly, A True Story,’’ was sent by 
Mrs. Suckling, who used it in her children’s 
column, and passed it on to Our FouRFOOTED 
Frienps.—A. H. S. 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


Polly.— A True Story. 


Polly had been a prisoner for sixty years when 
I first knew her. You will think she must have 
done something very wicked to be shut up for 
so long. When a man does very wrong the 
judge will sometimes punish him by sending him 
to prison for twenty-five years, but no judge 
ever sent a man to prison for sixty years. Yet 
Polly had not behaved badly—she was just a 
poor old lonely—very lonely—grey parrot with 
a red tail, and without a single friend in the 
world. But at sixty years of age Polly found a 
friend, or rather, a friend found her. 

Polly had had several owners, and several 
cages, during her years of prison life—but the 
owners were all alike in this—they provided her 
with such water and food as they considered 
good for a parrot, and occasionally they cleaned 
out her cage, but the prisons were all alike in 
having strong bars, so that, try as she would, 
Polly could never make a way out. It was 
strange she never gave up hope of breaking 
through those bars, but she never did, and day 
after day and hour after hour she would pull 
them with her strong beak, and bite them, and 
even twist and bend them in her efforts to get 
through. | 

It was a long, sad time for Polly: people who 
are always shut up, and never allowed a bath, 
and fed on one kind of food, not only get ill, but 
also get bad-tempered. It was the same with 


Polly, her temper was so bad that if you put a 
finger near her cage, she would dart her head 
through the bars and bite that finger till it bled, 
and she would not let it go either, but held on 
to it with her sharp, strong beak. 

I am very glad I need not finish up this story 
by telling you that Polly died as unhappy as she 
had lived for these sixty years. When she was 
just over her sixtieth birthday she found a 
friend, and who should it be but a great, strong, 
noisy schoolboy! Polly’s mistress came to pay a 
long visit to this schoolboy’s mother, and she 
brought Polly with her. That day, when the 
schoolboy raced into the house with his two 
brothers, he was astonished to hear very ugly 
screams coming from the kitchen. His mother 
told him a parrot was making the noise, and it 
was her way of talking, and she had screamed so 
much they had to carry her down to the kitchen 
and cover her cage with a duster. 

Polly hated her cage, and she hated the duster, 
for she could not see the beautiful sun, though 
she knew it was shining, and she was so angry 
that when the schoolboy entered the kitchen she 
was biting the duster into dozens of holes. I 
think, perhaps, the big schoolboy was so fond of 
freedom and running and racing himself that he 
pitied the lonely old parrot under the duster. 
At any rate he whipped off the duster, and he 
said ‘‘What a jolly bird!’’ 

Polly stood quite still, and turned a wicked 
eye on the boy. 

‘‘Don’t go too near,’’ said the mother. ‘‘She 
bites.’’ ‘‘But, mother,’’ said the schoolboy, 
‘“the book we read at school says parrots like 
you to scratch their heads, and you have to say 
‘Seratch a poll, Polly,’ and then you scratch, 
and I’m going to do it.’’ And before his mother 
could stop him, the schoolboy’s hand was inside 
the cage, through the cage door, and before the 
astonished Polly could bite, her grey head was 
being gently scratched! 

Never in all her sixty years had Polly met — 
anything like it. People never came near to her, 
they used to get away from her. Here was 
someone not afraid of her—someone who had 
actually come inside of her lonely prison. Polly 
was delighted. She did not think of biting—she 
simply waited with her head held down, and 
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when the boy began to draw away his hand, in- 
stead of darting viciously at it with her beak, she 
opened and shut her wings, and made queer, soft 
little noises in her throat, as though she was 
talking to him. He did not seem a bit surprised, 
and said ‘‘She is a jolly bird, and it is all bosh 
about her temper.”’ 

Polly’s mistress said ‘‘I never dare give her a 
bath, because I should have to put my hand 
through her cage door to lift it in, and she would 
bite my hand, but I can give her seed and drink- 
ing water from the outside.’’ 

The schoolboy very much enjoyed his bath 
each morning, and he thought it was hard upon 
Polly she could not have one, too. *‘I’ll give her 
a bath,’’ he said, and he borrowed an old pie- 
dish, and filled it with water, and opened the 
door and put it in. Polly was delighted! The 
dish was white like her seed-dish, so she was not 
frightened, and, with this wonderful friend 
standing by her, and whistling a tune to her to 
encourage her, she came down from her perch 
and had a great bath. I cannot tell you when she 
had one before; at any rate, she did the thing 
well this time, for she sent the water in showers 
outside her cage, and she splashed the boy, and 
the plates on the dresser, and some people say 
she splashed the ceiling, too. 

The boy only laughed, and said ‘‘ Just look at 
that! Isn’t she happy?’’ And then, when Polly 
looked the strangest, wettest, thinnest object you 
ever set your eyes on, the boy took the bath 
away, and earried the cage out of the kitchen 
into the glorious sun. This was an event! Never 
had she been out of a house before, except when 
she went a journey, and then her cage was 
thickly covered with a green-baize cover so that 
she could not see anything. 

Now the dripping Polly could dry herself in 
the sun, and see the trees, and feel the soft wind. 
Polly was delighted ! 

She took little short runs up and down her 
perch. She clambered up and down the sides of 
her cage. She whistled. She called. She 
preened her wet feathers, and presently she 
dried into a clean, sleek, handsome bird. 

Next day, before the boy went to school, he 
said, ‘‘Parrots love to sharpen their beaks by 
tearing wood to pieces on the trees as they fly 


about. I shall give Polly a stick of firewood to 
play with.’’ 

So he brought a thick stick and opened the 
cage door, and scratched her poll, and stroked 
her soft back, and then gently handed her the 
stick. Polly had once been terrified of sticks, as 
one of her owners used to eruelly poke her with 
one, but already she loved this boy and trusted 
him. She gently nibbled his finger, and kept 
making those soft little notes in her throat as if 
she were talking to her babies, and presently she 
took the stick from him. Once more Polly was 
delighted! She stood on one leg and held the 
stick in her other claw, and she tore it all into 
shreds, and spent a very busy, happy morning 
over it. 

Now began a new life for poor Polly. The 
schoolboy spent most of his spare time with her. 
He taught her to whistle tunes, and to repeat 
whole sentences, he gave her fruits and seeds she 


had never had before, and a bath every day. 


When his step sounded outside in the garden, 
Polly heard it before anyone. We used to say, 
‘‘Look! Polly hears Selwyn coming.’’ She 
would crouch very low on her perch, stretch out 
her neck, and all her feathers would he down 
quite flat; her wings would be spread a little, 
and she would begin a series of long shrill whis- 
tles which the boy would begin to answer at 
once, before he got into the house. We used to 
say, ‘‘Listen! Sel and Polly are talking to each 
other.’’ ; 

When Polly’s mistress went away she yave 
Polly to the friend she had found. The school- 
boy could not be content to let her stay in her 
prison. ‘‘She must come out a part of every 
day,’’ he said. At first he used to leave the cage 
door open and eall her, and she would quickly 
follow him—but she could not fly. Her wings 
had been folded so long, she had lost the power 
of using them; yet she loved her friend so dearly 
that I don’t think she would ever have left him 
even if she had been able to fly. 

She could walk, and she did—following after 
him wherever he went, and if he went too fast 
she would call; when he stopped and gave his 
hand, she would mount, and slowly, by means 
of bill and feet, she would elimb to his shoulder. 
When nestled close to his face hke this, she was 
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perfectly happy, and would try to feed him as 
mother parrots feed their young ones! 

Polly’s nature was not in the least changed to 
anyone else, and I well remember she would 
chase the rest of the boys and girls round the 
room, trying to peck their legs. She never could 
go fast, but had a clumsy way of putting one 
foot over the other, and she used her bill almost 
like a third foot—especially in climbing. | 

I used to be in terror of her when she was 
loose. 

She climbed very well indeed, especially if a 
cloth of curtain was hanging beside the place 
she wished to climb to, and she could hold this. 
She made great holes in everything with her 
sharp bill, and she would tear the legs and other 
parts of furniture to pieces unless she was 
watched. Whenever she became suddenly very 
quiet we knew she was up to some mischief. She 
could talk, and whistle, and laugh, and she 
would sway her body to and fro, while chuck- 
ling and laughing as though she really under- 
stood and enjoyed the joke. 

Her wickedest trick was to get into the coal 
scuttle and pitch the coal out all over the carpet ! 
She made for the coal scuttle directly she caught 
sight of it, and we had to carry it right out of 
the room when she was loose, or she would get 
into it. I believe she was really trying to take a 
dust-bath, just as our little wild English birds 
do. 

One day the boy brought home a china hen’s 
egg. Oh! my dears! Polly was delighted! 
Hens’ eggs are larger than parrots’ eggs, but, 
somehow, Polly knew this was an egg, and, I 
suppose, she thought that some day a beautiful 
parrot would hatch out of it. The boy put the 
egg in a box lined with flannel, and placed it in- 
side one of the drawers in the dresser—which 
we called ‘‘Polly’s drawer.’’ Then he opened 
her cage door, and out she came, and hurried 
along on her clumsy legs, and commenced sitting 
on that egg. She sat on it every day when she 
was free, and this she continued to do for eight 
years—never losing hope that one day it would 
hatch out. 

Occasionally she would change the nest, and 
take the egg somewhere else, rolling it along in 
front of her by pushing it gently with her 


breast, until she found a soft mat or duster to 
her mind, when she would start sitting on it 
once more. 

At times, when the boy was absent, she would 
make the most piercing sereams, which would 
nearly deafen the rest of the family, but if we 
opened the egg drawer near her cage, and said, 
“Very well, then, I will touch: your egg,’’ 
she would stop screaming at once, crouch down 
with her face towards the egg, and begin those 
little crooning noises she made to her master. 

The boy would carry her into the garden and 
let her climb the old apple tree. She loved this, 
and would reach the very top branch, always 
coming back to her master’s outstretched hand. 

When we came to meals the boy made a point 
of saying, ‘‘What do you want, Polly?’’, and 
then giving her a bit of some dainty on the 
table. 

Very soon she began to ask herself, and would 
keep on, ‘‘ What do you want, Polly?,’’ over and 
over, until we were obliged to give her some- 
thing. She lhked almost anything we ate, our- 
selves, and would hold it in her tightly closed 
foot, while she balanced herself on one leg. This 
foot was then held to her beak, and she would 
keep nibbling away. Biscuits, vegetables, cake, 
fruit, bread and butter, all went down, and she 
seemed to enjoy it all. The parrot’s seed and 
hemp seed were only a small portion of her 
daily food. 

When she became nearly seventy, Polly fell 
sick, and she then became very gentle, and was 
quite grateful for anyone’s attention; but at last 
she could neither eat nor drink, for something ~ 
was wrong with her throat. 

She did not suffer very long, but died on the 
fourth day after her sickness. 

Poor Polly! She missed the happy natural 
life she was intended to have with her own mate 
and her little family. The boy would gladly 
have set her at liberty, but she could never have 
lived in England except as a cage bird. 

It is a comfort to remember that the last ten 
years of her life were as happy as it is possible 
to make the life of a caged bird.—M. A. Wigley. 
From the “ Inttle Animals’ Friend.”’ 


Give Your Animals Plenty of Fresh Water. 


RAGGLES. 


‘‘Raggles’’ is the name of a very fine goose. 
October 7 was Elizabeth Fiske’s ninth birthday, 
and her greatest wish was for something to love 
and eare for, so father and mother decided on 
this rather strange pet. The Austin Goose 
Farm is in Mansfield, just beyond Sharon, and 
here are sometimes kept as many as twenty-five 
_ thousand geese, most of which are brought down 
from Canada to be fattened and sent to market. 
Some think that Raggles is a very fortunate 
goose because father selected it from this large 
number to become a playmate for the children. 

Elizabeth knows another goose which has been 
a pet for twenty years—think of that!  Rag- 
gles came home in the auto, his head and neck 
sticking out of a bag in a somewhat Alice-in- 
Wonderland. style, and made people look and 
stare. Raggles is all white except his beak and 
legs, which are yellow, and blue eyes. His voice 
is rather harsh, but he responds to his name 
now and seems to know the family. There are 
no other geese with Raggles, but he associates 
with the hens and seems very friendly. Raggles 
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holds his head so high that he sometimes trips 
on a stone, which makes him scold, and this is a 
lesson to the children not to hold their heads too 
If you want to see Raggles, come, to 


high. 
Sharon and ask for Elizabeth. 


HUMANE 


ad EDUCATION 


L 


Kindness to Animals. 
Little children, never give 
Pain to things that feel and live; 
Let the gentle robin come 
For the crumbs we save at home. 
As his meat you throw along 
He'll repay you with a song; 
Never hurt the timid hare 
Peeping from her green grass lair, 
Let her come and sport and play 
On the lawn at close of day. 
The little lark goes soaring high 
To the bright windows of the sky, 
Singing as if ’twere always spring, 
And fluttering on an untired wing. 
Oh! let him sing his happy song, 
Nor Co these gentle creatures wrong. ; 
—Home and Farm. 


Air Gun and the Birds. 


The question of the use of the air gun and air 
rifle has become such a serious one that parents, 
teachers, and boys who have come to years of 
understanding, should consider very earnestly 
what their duty is in regard to the matter. 

To the thoughtful person it seems astonishing 
that any parent can allow his child the posses- 
sion of a toy dangerous to the safety of the 
ehild and his companions, and demoralizing to 
the character through its encouragement to 
eruelty. 

To kill for the mere sake of killing, to find 
pleasure in frightening, wounding, or destroying 
any living creature, is a certain way to cultivate 
hardness and indifference to suffering, which 
often lead to serious erimes. 

Boys who have been met in the woods and 
fields carrying an air gun or an air rifle, and 
questioned, have frequently replied that they 
are only shooting the English sparrows and this 
is, they have been told, commendable sport. 
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There is so close a resemblance between the 
English sparrow, the chipping sparrow, and the 
tree sparrow that it is almost a certainty the 
boy at shooting distance could not distinguish be- 
tween them, and when he is out for the fun of 
shooting it is not at all likely he will try. 

For example: A boy of about twelve or four- 
teen years of age was met in a field in a suburb 
of the city carrying an air rifle and a bag. 
Upon being asked what he was doing, he an- 
swered that he was shooting English sparrows. 
The bag was examined and in it were found 
song sparrows and chipping sparrows, larks and 
robins. The boy was enjoying killing birds, and 
evidently cared nothing about what kind of a 
bird he killed since he had got the lust of 
killing. 

That the use of the air gun or rifle educates 
a boy in cruelty is known and realized in many 
neighborhoods where there is a boy owning one 
of these weapons and where cats and dogs have 
been made the targets and victims of this boy’s 
amusement. This is bad, but still worse is the 
well known fact that many serious injuries to 
children and older persons have resulted from 
the careless use of such weapons, even to the 
loss of life. 

In Chicago at one time the great mistake was 
made of offering a bounty to boys for killing the 
sparrow. The Humane Journal made investiga- 
tions and published the fact that within one 
fortnight after the bounty was offered the sur- 
geons of Chicago reported many cases where 
boys with their guns had been the means of par- 
tially or wholly destroying the eyes of other 
boys and girls. 


As far as killing the English sparrow is con- 
cerned, there is a very marked difference in the 
opinions of men who are well acquainted with 
this bird, and much evidence to show that it 
destroys many insects, particularly the dreaded 
canker worm. In trying to exterminate the 
English sparrow let men beware when they put 
air guns or rifles into their boy’s hands and 
encourage him to kill the bird, lest the fate of 
the farmers in Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘The Birds 
of Killingworth, ”’ befalls us :— 


“The summer came and all the birds were dead; 
The days were like hot coals; the very ground 
Was burned to ashes; in the orchards fed 
Myriads of caterpillars and around 
The cultivated fields and garden beds 
Hosts of devouring insects crawled, and found 
No foe to check their march, till they had made 
The land a desert, without leaf or shade.” 


If the children were carefully taught to pre- 
serve the life of the birds it would take but a 
few years to show a marked difference in the 
number of birds, and in the character of our 
children. 


Discourage collections of birds, or of birds’ 
eggs, for by this hobby the world has been de- 
prived of thousands of beautiful and useful 
birds. It is enough for museums of natural 
history or Audubon Societies to have such col- 
lections; if every school teacher tries to get 
them we can hardly estimate the loss of bird 
hfe. Books and charts are cheaper and easier 
to get than the living birds, and are quite as 
educational. 

How then shall we amuse our boys? Instead 
of a gun, give them opera glasses and encourage 
them to study the habits of the birds, their pa- 
tience in building their nests; give them a 
camera and let them try to get snapshots of 
birds and animals. Give them one of the many 
books with descriptions of birds and colored il- 
lustrations and let them try to learn to know a 
bird from his shape, coloring and song. These 
books will not cost any more than a gun. Let 
teachers tell their pupils the great value of 
birds to mankind. 

Every schoolyard in the country should have 
a bird table where the birds are fed through the 
winter and where any kind of hungry bird may 
come without danger, even the crow. The chil- 
dren can easily be taught to enjoy this bird 
table every day, and soon they will be putting 
bird tables and shelves and bird houses in their 
own yards. Encourage them to put a dish of 
water under a tree in summer for the birds. 

If such means of entertaining the children 
were used, instead of giving them the means of 
destroying life they would be taught to find pleas- 
ure in the study of living creatures; if they 
were taught to feed the birds and sympathize 
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with the unnecessary suffering inflicted upon 
birds and animals by thoughtlessness, after a 
few years of such teaching the newspapers 
would not be so full of tales of fighting, cow- 
ardly attacks on defenceless women, and murder. 
Children are not taught to think about such 
things. They are taught much that leads to 
selfishness; they get little teaching that leads 
them to kindness—yet it is kindness, and only 
kindness, that uplifts the world.—A. H. S. 


I suppose it is impossible to ask for laws pro- 
tecting the trees, yet when we watch in every 
suburb and in country towns and villages the 
wicked slaughter of the trees, the birds’ homes, 
we wonder there is a bird left within miles of 
human habitation. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Cat License. 

The question of licensing cats was brought 
up again last month at the State House, and 
again the president of the Animal Rescue 
League felt obliged, in the interests of human- 
ity, to go up and oppose it. 

There are some humane and _ well-meaning 
men and women who favor it, but try as hard 
as I may, I have never yet found any one who 
favors it who has made any plan about how the 
wild, frightened eats are going to be captured. 
They have vague ideas of traps, of shooting, 
and—I do not know what else. One man who 
wanted, as he expressed it, ‘‘to get the job,’’ 
told me when I asked him how he would eatei 
and kill the cats, that he could lassoo them and 
knock them in the head! 


The League has several humane traps, but this 
is our experience: A trap may be set several 
days for a certain cat before she will enter it, 
and sometimes the cat will not enter it at all. 
The trap must be watched. Itis not a humane 
proposition to leave a cat shut up in a trap for 
hours. Can we imagine the city providing traps 
enough (our traps cost $7.00 each) and men 
enough to catch the thousands of cats that they 
must try to put out of the way? 

It is easy enough to say a thing ought tu be 
done, but it is short-sighted to make laws that it 
is practically impossible to carry out. No doubt 
it would be a mercy if one-half or two-thirds of 
the cats now living were dead, but who would 
want to have them hounded to death, or chased, 
wounded, driven mad with fright? Who wants 
to see cats strangling in their collars? <A eat 
with a collar runs a great risk where there are 
bushes, trees and picket fences. So again [| 
ask, ‘‘ How can eats be licensed and the law ear- 
ried out, without cruelty?’’ If every city, town 
and country place had an Animal Rescue 
League or a Receiving Station for cats there 
would not be much trouble about roving eats. 


At a hearing a few weeks ago when it was 
proposed that the minor child of a non-resi- 
dent should get a lecense for $1.00 al- 
lowing him to go out shooting, very few 
men or women took the trouble to go to the 
State House and protest against that law, yet I 
will venture to say that more birds are destroyed 
by boys—to say nothing of the men who eall 
themselves ‘‘sportsmen’’— than by all the eats 
in city or country. If we grant (which I do 
not) that the cat has slain her thousands, we 
may sately say that boys with air guns and ri- 
fles have slain tens of thousands, and men have 
slain millions of our dear, feathered friends. 

I would advise the friends of the birds to con- 
centrate their attention on the laws that allow 
boys to carry guns and shoot, and to let the 
cats alone for a little while. 

The list of birds that have already been ex- 
terminated given in ‘‘Our Vanishing Bird Life”’ 
is appalling, and yet the shooting and slaughter 
20 on. 
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The Defenceless. 


Over the stony streets, 

Over the dusty roads, 

Patiently plod the toilers dumb, 
Bearing their heavy loads,— 


Through the ice and snow of winter, 
Under the summer sun, 

With never a lessening of labor, 
With work that is never done; 


Without a word of kindness, 
Without a voice to complain, 
Only eyes that plead for mercy, 
And plead too often in vain. 


Stop, world, in your whirl of pleasure! 
Reach out a protecting hand; 
Think, think how they stand Cefenceless, 
This patient suffering band! 

—Margaret Dashiel. 


Frederica Bremer said, ‘‘The great duty of 
life is not to give pain.’’ 


You have no right for the sake of pleasure to 
trench upon the happiness of your horse, your 
dog, your cat. You have no right to trench 
upon the happiness of the birds in the trees, or 
the wild beasts in the forest, and I think some- 
what less of that man than I otherwise should 
who is capable of enjoying what is called 
‘‘sportsmanship’’ at the expense of the life and 
pleasure of others.—V. J. Savage. 


A Dorchester Receiving Station. 

The Animal Rescue League has established a 
new branch, or Receiving Station, in Dorches- 
ter, at 248 Adams Street, near Fields Corner. 
A circular was sent out three weeks ago an- 
nouncing this fact, and asking the Dorchester 
residents to give a little help toward the expense 
this branch entails on the League. About 350 
circulars have been sent to residents of streets 
not very far distant from the Receiving Sta- 
tion, but so far the responses have been very 
few. 

The expense of fitting up the Receiving Sta- 
tion has been $100, and it will cost between 
$8.00 and $10.00 a week to maintain it. It is 
discouraging to see so little interest manifested 
in a work that is not simply humane, but sani- 
tary. Neglected, homeless dogs and eats are a 
trouble and an injury in any neighborhood or 
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district where they are permitted to exist, and 
every one should take an interest in having them 
humanely cared for and be willing to help an 
organization doing this work. 

A record has been kept during the last month 
of the telephone calls received at Carver Street, 
and it has been found that Dorchester has made 
greater demands on the League than any other 
district outside the city limits. This is the way 
the record stands :— 

Calls received in February by telephone: 
City, 237; Dorchester, 148; Roxbury, 132; 
South Boston, 64; Cambridge (all parts), 95; 
Somerville (all parts), 59; Everett, 39; Charles- 
town, 38; Jamaica Plain, 29; East Boston, 27; 
Brookline, 21; Medford, 18; Malden, 17; West 
Roxbury, 13; Roslindale, 10; Hyde Park, 11; 
Allston, 13; Chelsea, 16. 

To show how wide a range the League covers, 
we will add this record of calls received that 
were under ten :— 

Brighton, Chestnut Hill; all the Newtons, 
Medford Hillside, Belmont, Revere, Melrose, 
Mattapan, Dedham, East Dedham, Milton, 
Quiney, Arlington, Arlington Heights, Win- 
throp, Winthrop Beach, Beachmont, Watertown, 
Mt. Hope, Forest Hills, Woodlawn, Maplewood, 
Braintree, Ashmont, Hough’s Neck, Neponset, 
Wollaston, Canton, Auburndale. 

Here are more than fifty districts, towns and 
cities calling for agents to be sent to their help, 
and these telephone calls—all of which were 
responded to—only represent a small part of the 
work, as the ealls sent through the mail are 
equally numerous and varied, representing even 
greater distances. Add to this the hundreds of 
men, women and children that are coming every 
day to the League, and I think every good eiti- 
zen will acknowledge that we deserve help. 


Bungalow Notes. 
Pine Ridge, March 2.—A snow 


storm this 
morning, but the robins and bluebirds were sing- 


ing in the orchard and behind the barn, and 
their cheerful notes heard while the snow was 
falling made me think of two verses I have long 
known, though I have never been able to find the 
author :— 


“The robin and the bluebird sing 
O’er meadows brown and bare; 

They cannot know what wondrous bloom 
Is softly budding there, 

But all the joy their hearts outpour 
Seems pulsing in the air. 


“Oh, while beneath the snowdrift buds 
The flower we love the best, 

And on the wind-tossed bough the bird 
Still builds it happy nest, 

Praise God for all the good we know, 
And trust Him for the rest.” 


Besides the robins and the bluebirds, we have 
had nearer the bungalow, on the bird table and 
on the cedar trees, our usual visitors,—wood- 
peckers, juncos, chickadees, sparrows, Jim Crow 
and a few of his more venturesome friends, the 
pigeons and the squirrels—a merry, busy com- 
pany. 

I watched them for a while, then the sun came 
out; there was a new horse in the barn and some 
new hens in the hen yard which I wanted to see. 
Nora was needing a walk, so I called her from 
the kitchen, where she has chosen a snug corner 
to he in, comfortable for herself, but very in- 
convenient for our kind housekeeper, who 
humors Nora’s every whim. 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


Starting out with Nora meant that as soon as 


a I got outside the bungalow grounds Basil, Fido 


and Fluffy appeared as promptly as if they had 
risen out of the earth and joined our little party. 

As I approached the high wire fence that en- 
closes the hen yard I saw Edward with a yellow 
hen tucked comfortably under his arm and a 
pan of hen food in one hand. 

About the yellow hen—thereby hangs a tale. 
Some weeks ago a letter was sent to the League 
from Western Massachusetts by a woman who 
was breaking up her home and was feeling very 
much troubled about her different pets. She 
had disposed of all of them satisfactorily except- 
ing her hens. They were all pets, but one yellow 
hen, older than the others, had been specially 
beloved. This kind-hearted woman could not 
bear to have her hens killed and she begged us 
to take them into our Home of Rest. 

I wrote advising her to place them nearer her 
home, but a few days ago received a letter— 
and a check. The letter announced the coming 
of the hens, and they arrived last evening. Hay- 
ing been very carefully crated, they did not ap- 
pear to have suffered at all from their day’s 
journey, and so they are added to our happy 
family. 

Readers of Bungalow Notes may chance to 
remember another pet hen at Pine Ridge, that 
was honored by the friendship of Jim Crow be- 
fore he was able to fly out of the hen yard and 
join his kind. This hen, that I ealled ‘‘Old 
Mother Speckle,’’ but whose real name, the name 
by which she is more generally known, is 
‘*Girlie,’’ has been, for more than a year, in the 
habit of flying in at the kitchen window of the 
cottage, or walking in through the door, seeking 
a place to lay an egg. When her mistress, Mrs. 
DeCoste, sees her coming she puts a newspaper 
in the coal hod, as Girlie seemed inclined to 
choose that for a nest. Then Girlie, talking about 
it a little while in a low, comfortable ‘‘cluck, 
cluck,’’? leaves a snow white egg in her novel 
nest and goes back to her friends in the yard. 

A few days ago Girlie walked into the kitchen 
ina hurry. The coal hod was not in its accus- 
tomed place, but near the stove was a little box 
comfortably lined with flannel. 

‘“That’s a fine nest!’’ said Girlie, and in she 
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hopped, while near by Midget, a small terrier, 
looked up from his dish of bread and meat, in 
doubt whether to go on with his dinner or rush 
at the bold hen who had taken possession of his 
bed. The dinner was too good to leave, and be- 
fore it was finished Girlie had left her little pres- 
ent of a nice, fresh egg for her mistress and gone 
her way. 

But I have left myself and the dogs standing 
outside the wire fence looking at the yellow hen 
and her twelve companions, who were put in a 
large yard together. They all looked contented, 
and the yellow hen that I shall call ‘‘Goldie,’’ if 
she has not already a name, let me scratch her 
pretty neck, until Fido jumped up against the 
fence, when she drew back a little. But she will 
get used to Fido. All the hens, the pair of tur- 
keys, Pinkie the cat, and the beautiful white 
doves walk about the back yard and driveway 
together, and sometimes eat together. Animals 
and birds soon find out where safety and where 
danger lies. 

The new horse was in the barn, very com- 
fortable in a box stall. He is just over an at- 
tack of pneumonia but not yet able to go out 
excepting for an hour or two in the sun. Just 
as he was recovering, his owner, a fruit peddler, 
was attacked with appendicitis and there seemed 
to be no one to take good care of the convales- 
cent horse, so the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
kindly loaned us their motor ambulance and the 
horse arrived here at Pine Ridge about an hour 
before the hens. 

After treating the horses all round to sugar 
and carrots, we proceeded down the lane to meet 
and to greet the donkeys who were running 
from the woods to meet us. Then we passed on 
down the hill into the quiet resting place where 
he fourfooted friends that have been beloved 
and mourned by men and women who saw, often 
with tears, these companions that had brought 
them so much comfort, laid in their litttle 
graves. 

But I had no time for solemn reflections, for 
Basil had got track of a squirrel and chased it 
into a piece of stone wall, and had to be called 
and whistled to, and scolded, until he was con- 
vineed of his error and brought into line again 
with Fido, who had followed after him. 


So up again, through woods, over rocks, 
climbing stone steps to the little thatched summer 
house—the thatch now seattered by the winter 
winds in every direction—until we reached the 
bungalow, where our party broke up, Nora and I 
entering the door. Fluffy lingered a moment to 
see what chance there might be of a lump of 
sugar if he ‘‘sat up for it,’’ then trotted after 
Basil and Fido, who were running after Edward 
down the board walk.—A. H. S. 


A. CONVALESCENT AT PINE RIDGE. 


The Humane Idea. 

An instructive and helpful handbook for 
every one interested in the subject is ‘‘The Hu- 
mane Idea,’’ by Francis H. Rowley (American 
Humane Edueation Society). The purpose of 
Dr. Rowley, as indicated in the sub-title of his 
book, is to give ‘‘a brief history of man’s attitude 
toward the other animals, and of the develop- 
ment of the humane spirit into organized 
societies. ”’ 

Going back to the early Hebrews, the Greeks 
and the Romans, he indicates the somewhat 
tentative and primitive sources from which 
modern ideas of justice and kindness to the so- 
called lower animals may be said to have taken 
their rise, although our own belief is that the 
humane sentiment, as we now understand it, 
is comparatively a modern and spontaneous de- 
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velopment and that in fact it owes very little to 
the teachings of early writers, with the possible 
exception of Plutarch. Dr. Rowley’s notes on 
the early history of humane sentiment in Amer- 
ica are exceedingly helpful. How many, even 
of educated readers, know of Samuel J. Pratt, 
whose depiction, in verse of the horrors of the 
slaughter house dates back to 1838? Dr. 
Rowley gives a brief history of the founding of 
the three parent humane societies in this coun- 
try, by Henry Bergh, Caroline Earle White, 
and George T. Angell. Perhaps some statistics 
indicating the growth of humane societies dur- 
ing the last forty years might with advantage 
be added to the volume. A bibliography of 
thirty-three titles is given at the end of the book. 
The only assertion in the book that we should 
be inclined seriously to question is ‘‘that all 
things considered, animals probably have re- 
ceived a kinder treatment in Far Eastern coun- 
tries than in the Occident.’’ A very pertinent 
comment on this, especially as far as India is 
concerned, is to be found in a paper on ‘‘ Animals 
and Their Relation to the Empire,’’ by the Hon. 
Mrs. Charlton, in the Nineteenth Century for 
September, 1912. Dr. Rowley’s book is most 
tastefully printed and bound. It should be on 
the desk of every progressive worker in the hu- 
mane movement. Eas 
Automatic Electric Stall at Pine Ridge. 

An Automatic Electric Stall for the humane 
killing of horses has been constructed at Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest for Horses at Dedham, 
Mass., and is now at the service of any one who 
wishes to have a horse disposed of in an ab- 
solutely painless way, and by the most efficient 
method known to science. The electric stall, 
which in mechanism is similar to the Automatic 
Electric Dog Cage in use at 51 Carver Street, 
has a door at each end, and two large observa- 
tion windows. <A horse led into this stall stands 
on a metal plate and a chain hitch is snapped 
on to the bridle ring. The current is controlled 
by automatic contacts on the two doors and by 
a knife blade switch, thus giving perfect safety 
to the operator. When the doors are closed and 
the switch is thrown the animal becomes in- 
stantaneously unconscious, 
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February is our anniversary month. The 
Animal Rescue League was organized February 
9, 1889, and incorporated the following March. 
Every year since its beginning we have held our 
business meeting for the election of officers on 
the 3rd of February, and our annual public 
meeting later in the same month. For thirteen 
consecutive years our public meeting was held 
in the chapel of the Park Street Church, but a 
change was made this year, and the meeting was 
held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, February 24. 

The attendance at the public meeting was uan- 
usually large. It was estimated that about five 
hundred were present. Not expecting so large 
an audience, we were not at first ready for them, 
and quite a number of women had to stand until! 
more seats could be procured. 

Mrs. Margaret Deland spoke of the strong 
hold a dog gets on the affection of his owners, — 
and read with feeling Rudyard Kipling’s poem, 
‘*The Power of the Dog,’’ first relating an inei- 
dent when she was visiting the Kiplings and 
talked with Mr. Kipling about his dogs, that 
were not permitted to enter the house. The 
reason for this exclusion was given that Mr. 
Kapling had suffered so much from the death of 
a dog that had been one of the family, he deter- 
mined never again to get into such close rela- 
tions with his dogs. 


At the meeting Master Harold Baker, a solo 
singer from the Trinity Church boy choir, sang 
“The Cry of the Little Brothers,’’ which was 
written a number of years ago by Etheldred 
Breeze Barry expressly for the Animal Rescue 
League. Master Baker’s voice is very sweet and 
true, and the audience enjoyed hearing him. 
Mrs. Frederic R. Galacar played the accompani- 
ment. The piano was very kindly loaned by 
Mr. Henry Lowell Mason of the firm of Mason, 
Hamlin and Company. 

Mrs. Robert Miller gave out the League litera- 
ture at the door. Miss Grace Miller, Miss Mil- 
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dred Bradley, the Misses Ethel and Leona Hollo- 
way, Miss Caroline Mountain, Mrs. Clarence 
Cobb and Miss Marie Scannel acted as ushers. 


It is not necessary to give any extracts from 
the report which was given by the president, 
Mrs. Huntington Smith, as it will soon be pub- 
lished, with illustrations, and sent to all mem- 
bers of the League. Any one not a member 
who wishes for a copy will please send address 
and ten cents in stamps to Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


A ‘‘Teained Monkey.’’ 


One day last month a man came through the 
office of the League with a bag in his hand. He 
went down stairs into the vard and out into the 
dog kennels and left the bag lying on the floor 
without saying a word, then hurried away. As 
he passed again through the office the matron 
asked him the usual question,—what he had 
brought to the League, and he answered, ‘‘a 
sick monkey.”’ 

A few minutes later any one looking in the 
kitchen of the dog kennels might have seen the 
poor little creature held tenderly in a woman’s 
lap while the head kennel man was warming 
milk on the stove, and another woman, the ma- 
tron, was fixing a soft, warm bed in a eat basket. 
The warm milk was held to the pathetic little 
face and the monkey drank slowly two saucers 
of it as if it tasted good to his fevered mouth. 
Then a piece of banana was offered him and he 
hfted a little black hand and feebly grasping the 
banana, held it to his hps and mumbled it, but 
he was too far gone to swallow. 

We laid him in the warm bed and covered 
him up, but the end was near and his suffering 
was quickly over. He was a ‘‘trained monkey”’ 
we were told, from one of the vaudeville shows 
that thoughtless people sit and look at and laugh 
over, little heeding or caring for the misery that 
all these animal shows cause our ‘‘fellow 
creatures.’ 

The afternoon of the same day two men came 
hurrying into the office and said a camel had 
fallen on the street on the way to the theatre 
where he was going to be seen that afternoon, 


DON’T FEED YOUR DOGS. 


_ GARELESSLY! 


You need to know more about dog bread 
than merely that somebody wants to sell it. 


is made with the greatest care of just the things a dog’s stomach 
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and they were afraid he was dying. They said 
they were told to go to the Animal Rescue 
League for help. We telephoned to the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. for their ambulance and it 
was sent immediately, but before it reached 
there death had released the camel from his long 
life of slavery. He was said to be about 170 
years old. Does it not seem as if in common 
humanity he should have been released from 
work in his old age? But he died on the street, 
after earning, as he doubtless had, thousands of 
dollars in the course of his life for masters who 
had no feeling for him but to get out of him the 
last drop of his life’s blood. 


“If I can stop one heart from breaking 
I shall not live in vain; 

If I can ease one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin 
Unto his nest again, 

I shall not live in vain.” 
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We have just received a notice of the annual 
meeting of the Worcester Animal Rescue League 


and of their change of officers. Mrs. Fred 
Hinckley Smith is now president of this League ; 
Miss Margaret Brigham is vice-president; Mrs. 
Green, treasurer; and Mrs. H. W. Johnson, seec- 
retary. There are now 116 members in the 
league, 45 being active members, and a prospect 
of more that will soon join it. Their new Home 
is at 2 Pratt’s Court, and it will be very well 
fitted up for the work, which will be in charge 
of Herbert W. Cooper. Mr. Cooper is extremely 
fond of animals and thoroughly understands 
their needs and how to care for them. Mr. 
Cooper will probably be appointed as dog officer 
for Worcester, and in that way unlicensed dogs 
will be well cared for as they can be taken to 
the headquarters of the League when they are 
found on the streets and kept long enough to be 
sure their owners will have a chance to reclaim 
them. During the year the League took charge 
of 708 animals, mostly cats and dogs. ~ 

Mrs. Hall, regent of the Col. Timothy Bigelow 
Chapter of the D. A. R., has interested the 
daughters of members of that Chapter and they 
are going to work for the League. Mr. Frank B. 
Hall is one of the newly appointed directors and 
will also act as attorney for the League. The 


League has recently received a present of $150, 
and other gifts have been sent in so that the 
treasury contains between $100 and $200 at this 
beginning of their new year. We feel a special 
interest in the Worcester Animal Rescue League 
since it was through the influence and example 
and help of the Animal Rescue League of Bos- 
ton that this League was started. 


Some children in Cambridge have recently 
formed an Animal Rescue Club. The following 
letter has been received from the president of 
this Club :— ‘ 

Dear Mrs. Smith.—I enclose $1.00 with this 
letter. JI thought I would write and tell you 
about the entertainment. We had a fine time, 
and we made just ninety-four cents. I took the 
other six cents from the treasury to make the 
$1.00. Our treasury is quite full. We charge 
one cent a week in the Club. 

I enclose a copy of the program that we had. 
We printed them on our hectograph. We wish 
the money that we are sending in to go to Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest for Horses. We accept 
your invitation and we will try to go out to 
Pine Ridge soon. I will notify you when we 
are coming. 

There has been a change in the officers of our 
Club, so will give the names below: President, 
F. Hope Warren; vice-president, Ruth Reed; 
second vice-president, Blanche Harding; secre- 
tary, Mrs. L. C. Warren; assistant secretary, 
Muriel MacKay; treasurer, EF. Hope Warren; 
assistant treasurer, Ruth Reed. 

I am thinking of starting a small elub in the 
magazine we publish (The Happy Hour). The 
purpose of this club will be to get subscriptions 
for Our FourFootep FRIENDS. What do you 
think of this idea? 

We distributed the leaflets I sent for, at the 
entertainment. Thank you for the Annual Re- 
port. I enjoyed it very much. 

I will send vou the next copy of the Happy 
Hour that we publish. 

I really must close, after asking a favor of 
you. If you get time, will you please write me a 
long letter? Will close now, with best wishes 
from the Animal Rescue Club.—F. Hope 
WARREN, President of Animal Rescue Club. 


{ 
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Miss Fannie Merritt Farmer, 
Companion,” 


cooking editor of “The Woman’s Home 
domestic science instructor and author, writes: “I use 
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EATRACT 


(NOT MADE FROM FLESH) 
in my classes and 


demonstrations, and find it a most satisfactory product — far better than any 
extract of beef within my knowledge.” 
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LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the 
best. Bear in mind 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


is made and medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and 
dogs. 

Don’t take anyone’s word for 
will decide. Try him with Dr. 
make the choice. 

Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 
can be had at all Riker Stores and some others. 
We could tell you why they are the best but a trial 
is convincing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 122 Milk St., Boston 


The dog 
He will 


quality. 
Daniels.’ 


A fine photograph of Mr. Arliss, taken with a 
little white dog that was found on the streets of 
New York and adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Arliss, 
may be had at the Animal Rescue League, 51 
The price is $1.00, and the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of these photographs Mr. 


Carver Street. 


Arliss has very kindly given to go toward the 
rescue work done by the League. 
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